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Hb who seeks knowledge, for its own sake, is a Scholar* 
In favorable circumstances, and in process of lime, he will 
become a learned man ; but he is a scholar always, « — in the 
district school,^ or the professional seminary ; in the work- 
shop, or on the farm. The simple desire for knowledge 
distinguishes him from all of equal or greater attainments, 
who have made them under the influence of other motives. 
We rec<^nize this distinction by our involimtary, conscien- 
tious reverence for simplicity of intention. We are con* 
strained to admire a mind which craves to know what may 
be kaown from pure love of truth, and not because knowl** 
edge is power, because it gives authority, or commands 
respect, cw wins any tribute of fictitious or real worth. If 
such a mind rarely meets sympathy in its struggles, which 
may be severe, it compels homage in its success, which is 
certain. Its aspirations are free, and constant, and dignified; 
for the (^ecis before it are not such as, upon being secured, 
leave no further incentive to exertion, but such as do them- 
selves become morei powerful stimulants to activity* They 
are not limits, but gradations^ They are not a bar to pro- 
gress, but stepping-st0nea in the way. The old proverb is 
true : The more one knows, the more he wants to know. 

We have often heard of the duties of the scholar. How 
he comes to us as the apostle of ^ all past time, sent to 



publish to the wolrld the wisdom and experience of ages ; 
how he must speak breathing thoughts in burning words, 
must utter oracles pregnant with celestial meaning, destined 
to be remembered and studied, to mould the character and 
direct the energies of nations, long after the tongue of the 
priest is mute, and the sacred fire gone out 

We have often heard of the difficulties which await the 
scholar. How his lot is a stern one ; how he must contend 
with the necessities which nature imposes upon him, and 
which other men patiently overcome, while his own suscepti- 
ble and eager spirit chafes at the restraint ; how prejudice, 
and bigotry, and thoughtlessness, and stupidity obstruct his 
path ; how envy and detraction pursue him as he rises, if he 
rise at all ; how, more frequently, he lives unappreciated, and 
dies just as the world begins to feel that the soul it has 
suffered to languish, or striven to crush, was, in very deed, 
not of the earth, earthy. 

We have heard of the scholar's triumph. Sometimes it 
has been fashionable to drag genius from its obscurity, and 
unthinking men and women have clapped their hands at its 
bright coruscations ; but this was no triumph. And some- 
times a sensuous utilitarianism has bribed it with empty 
honors, to do mighty works, and given it a place and a 
pension therefor ; but this was no triumph. The triumph of 
the scholar has been in that monumentum aere perennius, 
the sentence of posterity — he conquered not the world, but 
himself; he benefited not himself, but the world. 

Will you allow me, gentlemen, to address youj on this an- 
niversary, upon a theme related to those which I have men- 
tioned; and yet essentially distinct from them— -The Dan- 
gers of the Scholar. It is not unfrequently the case, that, 
while we learn to contemn difficulties we forget dangers* It 
is not well to do so ; for, though to think lightly of a diffi- 
culty may help us to overcome it, to disregard a dsuiger does 
but enhance it 
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One danger of the scholar ia, that he will lose his indepen* 
dencc. A free spirit is free as long as it stoops to no inferior 
ends. While true to itself, no power can subjugate it ; for it 
is its own master. It will laugh at penal edicts, and stone 
walls. It cannot be exiled, for the world is its country ; and 
wherever it finds subjecis of thought, there it is at home. 
The clastic and expsinsive nature which it possesses is proof 
against all forms of spiritual despotism, and must have, 
will have, " ample room and verge enough." But, like the 
electric fluid as it cleaves the air, such a spirit may be turned 
aside by reason of the very impetuosity with which it presses 
through opposition. It has been said of some minds, that 
their strength lies in their weakness. They are never molest- 
ed because they never resist. They may believe what they 
please, because they do not assume to make their opinions 
the law of the land. But the weakness of a mind which 
acknowledges no subjection save to its own impulses, is in 
its strength ; or rather in that desire to use strength which is 
apt to attend the consciousness of having it. This desire 
once gratified constandy increases, and, instead of being 
satiated, grows by what it feeds on. Let a man taste the 
Bweetness of power, and he thirsts for it; a fire ia in his 
bones, and it will not be put out. He has been subdued by 
himself; and no bondage is so hard for the sufferer, and 
excites so Utile pity from the beholder, as that of the slave to 
his own lust. He may be a giant in intellect and acquisi- 
tion; and, occasionally, some flashes of the buried fire may 
break out ; and he may arise, and shake himself, and do as 
he did aforetime ; but the cords which bound him, though 
strained, were not broken; and soon they contract, and he 
bows to the earth again, and the knave and the sycophant 
put a hook in his nose, and do with him what they list. It 
was the end that he pursued, and not the capacity or vigor 
with which he pursued it, that ennobled him, and made him 
worthy to be called a scholar. He deserved honor becaiue 
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he aimed high, and not because hi3 bow was made of steel, 
and his arrow feathered with the plumage of the eagle. It 
was this loftiness, of purpose that separated him from other 
men, and made him an independent man^ and fitted him, 
though he was a king's subject in things temporal, to be a 
teacher of princes in things spiritual. But when he suffered 
himself to be moved upon by inferic»r considerations, when 
"formative motions" of evil were discovered palpitating 
beneath the breast that hitherto had responded to zealous 
and worthy purposes, and to the yearnings of the imprisoned 
soul after that hght, with glimpses of which, as of the 
dawn, God refreshes the humble 9nd inquiring mind, then 
did the sensuous but keen-sighted crowd, whose silence had 
as yet been constrained by their awe, exclaim. How is the 
mighty fallen ; he is become like> unto one of us ! 

It was not the sympathy which the mighty man felt for 
others, as they toiled and struggled for what seemed good in 
their eyes ; iX was not the interest with which he contempla- 
ted the workings of human nat0re in the individual or the 
mass — first, the conception of a possible achievement, light* 
ing up the eye and tightening the nmseles ; then, the sharp, 
protracted, imbittered contest ; and then, the exultation, the 
shouts of victory, mingled with the murmurs of defeat and 
hoarse threats of revenge ; it was not that his benevolence 
led him to act a part which his wisdom and strength ren- 
dered effective, so ths^t he became a 

« Hero in the itrife," 

and his name was repeated by every tongue and written on 
every heart ; all this did not degrade him. His proper study 
was man ; and it would have been the worst selfishness, to 
have sat, like a cynic, upon his high watchtower, unmoved 
by the scenes of real life that were shifting before him. But 
he fell, when his sympathy for his toiling, struggling brothers 
degenerated into the same lust that consumed them ; when 
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ihe clangor of the batile-field, Ihe noise of the captains and 
the shouting, woke up hia slumbering passions, and he, too, 
fought for glory. He fell, when his failh failed him, and 
sense got the mastery ; when he ceased to look within the 
phenomena of history and of actual life, for their hidden 
meaning, even those principles of Divine providence and 
govemment, lo discover and accord wilh which constitutea 
the dignity of a rational and immortal being. He fell, when 
he became content to be like other men, and conformed hifl 
ideas of greatness to theirs ; when he was dazzled by the 
glitter of worldly applause, or felt his courage shrink at the 
prospect of reproach, and dared no longer to stand up for 
the right, let what would come, and trusted no longer that 
God would stand by him, and, if he died, would raise up 
another to fill his place, and, at last, would ride forth in his 
own chariot, conquering and lo conquer. Indeed, so strong 
is our natural tendency to seek aa an ultimate end, that 
which should be regarded only as a contingent result, and 
so many of the wise and great of the earth have yielded to 
this tendency, that it seems hardly possible for any one who 
18 conscious of possessing extraordinary abilities, to attain 
and preserve a true independence. And on this account we 
are sometimes called upon to excuse what are termed, by 
euphemism, the failings of genius. It is implied, it is 
almost asserted, that it is unjust to discriminate between the 
defects and excellences of a character, and to stamp its 
faults with deserved reproach, when they are associated with 
profound sensibilities and remarkable intellectual powers. 
Nay, we are gravely told, that the spots we had seen on 
these suns, were no spots at all, that the blur was in our 
own eyes, a species of guild serena. Or, if the blemish 
ie real, and cannot be hidden, then we are exhorted to re- 
member that it is the birthright of genius to transcend law, 
and that men of uncommon talents are not to be blamed for 
doing what is forbidden to the ignoble vulgar. A biogra- 
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pher of the bold, able, ambitious, and unprincipled minister 
of Henry the Eighth, declares, that he is disposed to dwell 
upon Wolsey's powers as a mitigation of his faults ; as if 
the consecrated priest, who served his king before his God, 
and himself before his king, was not a traitor alike to his 
God, his king, and himself. Montagu will have it, that Lord 
Bacon was no mean man ; as if the courtier, who sacrificed 
his best friend to gain royal favor ; for whom, as the review- 
er of Montagu says, "Wealth, precedence, titles, patronage, 
the mace, the seals, the coronet, large houses, fair gardens, 
rich manors, massy services of plate, gay hangings, curious 
cabinets, had as great attractions as for any of the courtiers 
who dropped on their knees in the dirt, when Elizabeth 
passed by ; " he, who took bribes to pervert justice, when 
High Chancellor of England, and who displayed, when 
convicted of the crime, a babyish pusillanimity instead of a 
penitent magnanimity ; as if such a man merited not the 
oft-quoted satire of Pope ; a satire only the more stinging 
because it does not withhold the meed of praise. We blush 
for mankind, we tremble for the scholar, when we read of 
instances like these ; more especially, since they are by no 
means infrequent, nor confined to. generations that have gone 
by. Were there no instances of greatness unalloyed, we 
might almost wish, for the credit of our race, that not an 
individual should be gifted with a desire to know and a 
capacity to learn; certainly, that not one should ever rise 
above a barren mediocrity. 

But we are not left wholly without encouragement 
There are some undefiled names on the page of history. 
When we are disgusted with Erasmus, we console our- 
selves with Luther. When we mourn over Cranmer's 
weakness, we rejoice over the blunt, straight-forward, fearless, 
and truly reverend Father in God, Hugh Latimer, whose 
title to a martyr's crown was far better established than that 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. When we 



turn aside sick with the servility of those who left the bed- 
side of their dying Queen, to pay homage to James of 
Scotland, we are thankful that a few years saw better men 
in their room. We study the chronicles of English history, 
from the death of James to the accession of the House of 
Hanover, with interest that constantly increases, and with 
wonder proportioned to the interest. One such man as 
Hampden, the patriotic statesman, the courageous and skilful 
general, the pure-minded scholar, the humble Christian, is 
enough to redeem the character of a whole generation ; but, 
if justice to Hampden places him first, justice to many other 
noble names styles him. Primus inter pares. We go from 
the state to the church ; as far as it is possible to make the 
transition when both were so intimately blended, and when, 
according to Carlyle, the master-spirit of the times sought to 
realize in his administration his ideas of a divinely consti- 
tuted and ordered society. Richard Baxter wrote, as Dr. 
Calamy enumerates them, four folios, fifty-eight quartos, 
besides single sermons printed in quarto form, forty-six 
octavos, and twenty-nine duodecimos, with occasional sheets 
and prefaces to other men's books. He was, for two years, 
preacher to the garrison at Coventry, and afterwards became 
chaplain to Whalley's dragoons. The soldiers would gather 
round in the body of the meeting-house, while he would 
stand in the desk beneath the pulpit and discuss, some- 
times, 

" Fate, predestioation, and free will ! " 

but, more frequently, theories of civil government, and the 
correlative rights and duties of magistrate and subject At 
the Restoration, Bishop Morley forbade his preaching in the 
diocese ; and, in answer to a request that he might officiate 
in a village that had no endowment, said : — ^ They had 
better be without any than have you to preach to them.*' 
In the sham conferences at the Savoy, he took the lead of 

2 
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the Remonstrants. After the passage of the Bartholomew 
Act, he became a nonconformist. He was independent, — 
when in the Established Church. He was an Independent, 
when out of it. One such man would weigh down a thou- 
sand of those, who, whatever might have been their personal 
sentiments, whirled about from King to Parliament and 
from Parliament to King, with equal facility. But there 
were more like him. The private academies scattered 
throughout the land, and often purposely concealed from 
notice, sent forth many men, both to church and state, 
worthy to stand on the same platform with Baxter himself. 

There are yet two other men whom it would be a shame 
not to mention. Both were scholars, in the true sense of the 
word, though one was learned beyond common measure, 
and the other borrowed his Latin, and, under a happy neces- 
sity, used only Saxon English. Both had rare genius, and 
drank inspiration 

" from Siloa's brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God." 

Both were epic poets, though the chief poem of one many 
people take to be written in prose. Both had trials peculiar 
to the different spheres in which they moved, but each held 
fast his integrity. The one, whose talents and acquisitions 
fitted him to stand in royal halls, was the great champion of 
civil and religious freedom. The other, whose library con- 
sisted of Luther's Commentary on Galatians, Fox's Book of 
Martyrs, and the Holy Bible, fulfilled his mission with equal 
boldness and consistency ; preaching to the poor, and, rather 
than give up the work for which he was sent, suffering 
twelve years' imprisonment. Different as the two were, in 
many respects, it may well be questioned which better de- 
serves the praise of loving and seeking true wisdom, — first, 
constantly, faithfully, and to the end, — John Milton or John 
Bunyan. 

In our own days, and, indeed, ever since the epoch of 
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I modern civilization, the independence of ihe sincere aspirant 
after knowledge has been jeopardized from a cause peculiar 
to the age. The danger which we have been considering, 
exists in the possibility that the scholar may prove false to 
himself, and, like the brothers of the Princess Parizade, be, as 
he chmbs the hill, seduced or terrified, by empty voices, from 
his original purpose, and so forfeit all hope of the living 
fountain and the ever-blooming tree. It is true, that no 
one can be compelled to degrade himself. But the tempta- 
tion to err may be either within him or without him ; it 
may be either his own weakness, or the might, surpassing 
his might, which is arrayed against him. Of the latter kind, 
ia that now alluded to. 

Every body, from Guizot down to the Fourth of July 
orator in Downingville, has something to say about the pop- 
ular element in all existing social institntiDns. And what 
they talk about is a real fact, and has an important influence 
upon all branches of literature. The criterion, by which 
nearly every production of the intellect, nearly every move- 
ment of the affections, are measured and tested, and pro- 
nounced good, bad, or indifferent, is public opinion. Mon- 
sieur On Dil — I am indebted to Nathaniel Hawthorne 
for the personification — is the established censor morum. 
"What will they say ? aaks the member of Congress, as he 
iranks for his constituents a cartload of his last night's 
speech. What will they say ? thinks the lawyer, as he 
rounds off" his elaborate and ihrilling plea with the novel 
quotation, fiat justUia ! What will they say ? whispers 
the preacher, as he gracefully descends from the stage where 
been garnishing the solid battlements of orthodoxy 
with Fancy's " fairy frost-work I " What will they say ? cogi- 
latea the pale student, as he culls his simples from Zoroaster 
and Confucius, from Aristotle and Plato, from Des Cartes 
and Kant, from Locke and Stewart, and concocts therefrom 
m " Eclectic Philosophy ; " or as he prunes down the morat 
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law to a system of morality, calculated, like an almanac, for 
the meridians of Boston or New Orleans, of New York or 
Nauvoo. This notion of the omnipotence and authority of 
public opinion is suspended, like moisture, in the atmosphere 
which surrounds us ; and every new book, or speech, or ser- 
mon, is a sort of hygrometer which condenses more or less of 
the vapory sentiment. At this period of time, and especial- 
ly in this country, it is almost impossible to seclude one's self 
from the world so as to avoid inhaling the miasma, and yet 
to maintain that interest in public aSairs which becomes the 
patriot and philanthropist. To be a patriot without being 
a partisan, to be a philanthropist without being a fanatic, to 
exercise good-will towards those who hold to error without 
bating one jot of the truth ; to abide by principles without 
doubting their final success — it is hard to be and to do this, 
amid the conflict of opinions and interests with which de- 
mocracy is filling the land. The habit of the country is to 
take sides on aU questions before their discussion, and with- 
out reference to any antecedent decision of them by the Word 
of God or the testimony of his Providence. We lack not 
so much an inquiring as a believing spirit We find our- 
selves committed, have given up our right to receive the 
truth or reject the falsehood, before either reason or con- 
science have spoken. If any one ventures to withstand the 
rushing tide, he is threatened with loss of influence, or degra- 
dation from caste ; and, even if he gives way again, he is ever 
after looked upon with suspicion and jealousy. 

Now such a state of things — so evident as to need but 
an allusion — cannot but be hazardous for a man whose tem- 
perament and disposition will not allow him to rest in idle- 
ness or yield to prescription. To be without a reputation 
seems worse than death to him ; since not to be known, ar- 
gues want of desert And be is tempted very strongly to 
forego his intuitive convictions, and to seek for a reputation 
as the greatest good ; to seek for it in a hurry, and at any 
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price, instead of patiently and diligently waiting to acquire 
it Before he knows it, he is chasing the bubble which flash- 
es beautifully before him, but is, when he grasps it, nothing. 
Or, on the other hand, if he is not induced to fall in with the 
humors of the day, or does not become a disheartened, and 
soured, and drivelling ascetic, he may take refuge in the bos- 
om of an Establishment which adapts itself wonderfully to 
all diversities of taste or talent, or else he may spread his can- 
vass and bear away for some Utopian shore which he him- 
self has too much good sense to expect ever to reach. It is 
not always easy, even for strong-minded and judicious men, 
to see, that they only secure a lasting tribute of applause who 
care not for it ; and that they only stand fast amid the tumult 
of the people, and the swelling waves of passion, whose feet 
are planted on Eternal Truth. 

Another danger of the scholar is, that his intellect and sen- 
sibilities will overpower his moral sentiments. Occasionally 
we meet a man, who, we doubt not, aspires earnestly to know 
the truth, but whose mind is of a thoroughly objective char- 
acter. It is natural for him to turn principles into proposi- 
tions, and moral axioms into theorems. Every thing must 
be demonstrated, and, if need be, by a diagram, and with a 
Q. E. D. at the end of the process. He believes, and right- 
ly, that a truthful conclusion cannot be reached without labor, 
and careful attention to the preliminary steps ; and so each 
topic must be planed down, and polished, and made to fay 
into its place, before he will be satisfied. Reason, as he de- 
fines it, is the faculty of seeing the reason of a thing ; and, 
therefore, his reason is never convinced of a fact till he has 
seen all possible reasons for its being just so and no other- 
wise. 

Occasionally, too, we meet with a man, whose desires to 
know the place of wisdom are equally ardent, but who pos- 
sesses a decidedly subjective mind. He arrives at conclu- 
sions ahnost intuitively. To him, the evidence of a fact is 
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not in the proof by which it is sustained, but in its correspon- 
dence with his own inward experience or consciousness. 
Reason, as he defines it, is the power by which we discern and 
appreciate truth, either as it is presented to us abstract and 
unrelated, or as it is hidden beneath outward forms and the 
imaginings of sense. His reason, therefore, may be satisfied^ 
but it is his understanding that is conduced. Accordingly, 
he may be satisfied with regard to truth, when he is not con- 
vinced of it ; that is, when it has not been logically demon- 
strated to him. His acknowledged authority for believing is 
within him ; or, rather, in the agreement between what is ex- 
ternal and what is internal; between what is objective and 
what is subjective ; between the " Not Me " and the " Me." 

It is obvious that each of these men, whom we consider 
as representatives of the two prominent classes of scholars, 
may be mistaken in his views of truth and may diverge from 
it, till he meets the other at the extremes of error. The one 
may become an Atheist, the other a Pantheist. The one 
may be so much in love with sense as to turn conscience into 
a pair of scales with which to determine the preponderation 
of good or evil results ; the other may be so averse from it, 
as to reject even a moral sense, and attribute the power of 
discriminating between right and wrong to the reason. The 
one may profess to believe because the proof is sufficient ; 
the other because he needs no proof; and both may incur 
the guilt of unbelief by denying the necessity of an inform- 
ing, enlightening, sanctifying Spirit The former may de- 
press the revelation of God below the common sense and 
experience of men. He discards the Epistle to the Romans, 
because its principles are not all founded on sufficient induc- 
tion, and its reasonings are not conformed to the dialectics of 
the Stagyrite ; and he has no relish for the psalms of the 
royal poet of Israel, because they are not written in rhyme, 
and their parallelisms seem but vain repetitions. The latter 
may exalt what he profanely terms our higher and holier na- 
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ture above revelation. He thinks that Paul retained, even 
after he discarded his phylacteries, too strong a taint of Juda- 
ism to teach us who live in the nineteenth century, and that 
the poetry of David, though good enough for a dispensation 
of works, is beneath the attention of those who are favored 
with the poetic and prophetic revealings of the " Bard of 
Nature," and the author of " Prometheus unbound." 

But it is unnecessary to particularize further. To what- 
ever mode of thought the different mental characteristics of 
different men may incline them, whether they are Materialists, 
or Idealists, or Eclecticists, or any thing else, nothing is more 
certain than that our disordered moral constitution affects 
injuriously all intellectual processes, even if it does not debase 
the intellect itself. A system was never yet devised whose 
authors or advocates did not run it out into some extrava- 
gance, or bring it, to say the least, into a very doubtful rela- 
tion with the word of God. The tendency of gifted and 
cultivated minds has ever been, to dissociate the intellectual 
and the moral bearings of disputed matters, and to assume 
the right of final decision in regard to the former. This 
tendency has, in many cases, been confirmed by the stihange 
oversight of good men in yielding the assumed right, and in 
admitting that the distinction is such as warrants the separa- 
tion. The next step has been to extend the claim, and to set 
up the decisions of the intellect as binding upon the con- 
science. And the result has been what was to be expected. 
The moral sense, though crushed beneath mountains, showed 
itself to be no earthborn Titan. It panted, and struggled, 
and heaved, and the mountains toppled to the ground. The 
idea of right, the true " primeval word," still remains imprint- 
ed on the human soul ; while system after system, gay with 
paint and gilding, and fluttering streamers, has broken loose 
from the ropes that held it, and floated off, through the air, to 
the Paradise of Fools. 

What, then, is wisdom? How shall the threatening 
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danger, the precipice down which so many have fallen, 
be avoided ? Are there no regulations, in subservience to 
which the rational and accountable creature, man, may 
strain his energies to the utmost, and yet with safety ? We 
cannot but think so. We cannot consider the danger inev- 
itable. We cannot suppose, that, in seeking to accomplish 
honorable purposes, to realize lofty hopes, we must necessa- 
rily sacrifice the^ proper glory of our being. We believe that 
a constitutional provision against error ever exists in the 
mind, and that a gracious provision has been superadded, 
which, if we will avail ourselves of it, is an abundant safe- 
guard. Give to the moral sense its due authority; let the 
affections fasten upon Jesus Christ, the true Wisdom, the 
eternal Logos, and the ardent, aspiring, expanding soul will 
find no limits to its progress on this side eternity, or on the 
other side time. " If ye will do the will, ye shall know the 
doctrine." " If ye love me, keep my commandments." 
The heart, the moral sense, the intellect, a threefold cord, 
cannot be sundered. If the heart is wrong, aU will be defec- 
tive. If the heart is right, all will get right, at last This, 
and this only, is correct psychology. But it is hard to estab- 
lish it ; and for the reason that it can be established only by 
a personal application. It is easy to speculate about Chris- 
tianity. It is easy to propound and advocate theories of so- 
cial improvement, in which the Gospel is allowed to hold the 
first place as an element of progre^. It is easy to sit in the 
Professor's chair, and prove the doctrine of the Trinity by 
analysis, and the doctrine of the Unity by synthesis. It is 
easy to have a creed, and it is a satisfaction to fight for it, 
and to see fi'om the arena, where you bestride your prostrate 
antagonist, the thumbs of the spectators turned up. But 
when the spirit of the Most High comes, like a rushing 
mighty wind, and roots up creeds and formularies, and a 
voice is heard — No man can say that Jesus is Lord, but by 
the Holy Ghost-— when the course of this world is laid open, 
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and Christianity withont vital godliness is shown to be but 

an empty name ; then the haughty, unbending will rises to 
oppose. It entrenches itself behind those bulwarks, which, 
from ancient time, have stood around the city of Mansoul. 
It calls upon the intellect for mnnitions of war ; and if con- 
science begins to remonstrate, it is hurried to prison, or else 
lulled to sleep by — " It hath been said by them of old time." 
The one great doctrine, which, when received, reforms the 
life and saves the soul; which purifies and ennobles tha 
most exalted genius ; the preaching of which is, to the poor, i 
the ignorant, the degraded, like manna from the skies, and 
leaves of the tree of life ; and to the wise and mighty, the 
power of God and the wisdom of God unto salvation ; 
the doctrine of justification by faith, is repugnant to the 
pride of man, and at war with his lusts. And it is not loo 
much to say, that the moral sentiments will always be over- 
powered by the intellect and sensibilities, when this doctrine 
is rejected or disregarded. The conscience cannot stand 
alone. It cannot resist the power of an erroneous bias. It 
cannot ailirm, with authority, the truth. It has been inefTec- 
tual, alike against the Pharisaism of the Jews, the Gnosti- 
cism of India, the Formalism of Eome, and the Rationalism 
of our own times. Ii must have the help of faith. Men 
must worship ; and if conscience is not aided by faith, it 
will not keep ihem from idolatry. They must believe ; and 
if the moral sense has not been baptized with the Holy 
'Ghost and with fire, they will substitute for the truth fig- 
tneuts of their own imaginations. If these imaginary truths, 
like pillars in the desert, are venerable with the wear of ages ; 
if they are commended by the wisdom of the world, and 
reverenced by multitudes ; if they are associated with the re- 
membrance of heroic achievements, and embodied in the 
splendid creations of art; if they have been tolerably har- 
monized and built up together into a structure imposing in 
its etupendoQs proportions and Gothic deaign ; so much the 
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better. The aspiring but unbelieving mind takes shelter 
beneath these primitive arches, and listens with a pleased 
assurance, as the high priest of the fane teaches for doctrines 
the commandments of men. 

We may take another and different view of the topic be- 
fore us. By a just metaphor, the scholar is often designated 
as a student It is assumed with propriety, that a scholar, 
one who really desires knowledge, will be studious of acquir- 
ing it His constant wish is, to go beyond the point of pre- 
vious attainment. But he knows that analogical reasoning, 
which is, perhaps, the mode of reasoning best adapted to 
support his faith, and confirm his anticipations, depends 
mainly upon an accurate and extensive knowledge of by- 
gone events. There are some truths which can be evolved 
from their matrices only by the galvanism of time ; and he 
will have but a poor conception of them, whose learning will 
not enable him to bring each pole of the battery, both past 
and present, into contact with the mystery that he seeks to 
eliminate. The attempt to rise into the pure region of truth, 
sustained only by the desire of rising, and without any 
knowledge of history, of the arts, the sciences, the politics, 
the literature, the philosophies, the religions, of nations in 
other times ; when they lived, where they lived, and how 
they lived ; their domestic institutions, and foreign relations ; 
their rise, culmination, and decline ; such an effort would be 
lilce attempting to fly with one wing. An acquaintance with 
ancient history, with classical literature, is indispensable to 
the progress of the scholar. He must drink deep at the 
Pierian spring. 

Qui Pythia cantat 
Tibicen, didicit prias, extimuitque magistrum. 

But, after all, this necessity is attended with hazard. The 
spirit of heathenism, of Gentiledom, however attempered 
with natural religion, or the remains of primitive revelation, 
is not the spirit of Christianity. The two are directly, ir- 
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reconcilably opposed. Yet the former is very attractive. 
To say nothing of its appeals to our taste for the sublime 
and beautiful, the ingenious and magnanimous, the heroic 
and the dignified, it has a still stronger hold upon our sym- 
pathy. It appeals to our pride of manhood. We see, as 
we look back, what man, unaided by the Bible and a Divine 
Spirit, could do, and did do. We see to what a pitch of 
refinement, to what a height of power, he attained ; what 
mighty works he wrought, what lasting fame he achieved. 
We behold ruins of cities, palaces, and temples, more grand 
and touchingly beautiful in their decay, than any erection of 
modern skill. Poets, orators, and philosophers; soldiers, 
statesmen, and governors ; they pass in triumphal procession 
before the mind. We hear th^ bray of the trumpet and the 
clash of the cymbals, as the laurel crown is set upon the 
broad, stern forehead of the successful warrior. We sympa- 
thize with 

" the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders," 

as the olive wreath entwines the flushed and heated brow 
of the victor at Olympia. No wonder that we forget how 
utterly sensuous was the temper of antiquity. No wonder 
that we forget that the whole world, Grecian, Roman, and 
barbarian, was dark and dead, before Life and Light were 
brought from heaven. No wonder that our delighted intel- 
lect and rapt sensibilities get the advantage over a stupefied 
and amazed conscience. We stop not to think that a seal of 
reprobation has been put both on the wisdom which we 
emulate, and the characters which we admire ; and that a 
glory, far excelling that of Athens or of Rome, will crown 
these latter days of a Christian civilization. 

A momentary comparison of the morality of an unen- 
lightened world with that of Christianity, enables us to 
discover the insufficiency of the former, and the hazard of 
an indiscriminating admiration of it. That its avpwed 
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principles were inert and merely speculative, ia evident from 
the little influence they exerted in restraining the passions 
and lusts of the naen by whom or to whom they were 
proclaimed. The theory was admirable, but it laeked a 
quickening spirit It did not come up to the law written on 
the heart. The sages of antiquity were statuaries. They 
moulded with chisel and mallet their cold and lifeless sya-« 
terns of morality, and then bade the multitudes worship the 
image which charmed the senses by its fine prop(»rtions and 
graceful attitude, but which had no heart in its stony bosom 
to awaken and respond to the affections of the human souL 
We search in vain for a precept so simple, so comprehen- 
sive, and so authoritative as the law of Christian reciprocity. 
We find nowhere a life and death in which the idea of 
moral obligation was so strikingly and convincingly illus- 
trated as in the life and death of the Anointed Redeemer of 
our race. The morals of Christianity have in them, what 
the morals of heathenism never had, a vital energy. They 
commend themselves to the conscience. They live, not as 
the remembered productions of a powerful intellect, but as 
the offspring of eternal rectitude. They benefit mankind, 
not by the temporary suggestions of expediency, but by the 
unvarying law of a heavenly charity. They illuminate the 
world, not with the dazzling glare of a popular theory, but 
with the steady radiance of established, unquestionable truth. 
They are intrinsic in the nature of Grod, and had their full 
expression in the life of the Son of God. We do not 
admire or condemn them as we would a marble statue. 
We love them or hate them. And hence arises the conflict 
between the Gospel and the world. Hence comes the 
temptation of the classical scholar. It is a part of his pro- 
bation. He is led up into the high places of human 
learning, and taste, and genius, and sees all the glory of 
them. Bow down to me, says the tempter, and you shall 
see greater things than these. The morality of the world, 
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ancient or modern, would allow him to do so ; for it is alto- 
gether sensual, and his disposition inclines him to fall in 
with it. But the morality of the Gospel says, no ; it is pure — 
and spiritual, and imperative ; it gives place, by subjection, 
not an instant, not a hair's breadth ; and he strives against it. 
The element of the former is love of self; that of the latter 
is love of Christ. The one accommodates ; the other com- 
mands. The one panders to our lusts; and points, for 
illustration, to the great men of the world, those who have 
climbed the pinnacles of Fame, who have reached the " top- 
most round of ambition's airy ladder.'' The other speaks 
to our consciences ; and points, for illustration, to a despised 
Nazarene, who was scourged, and spit upon, and crucified, 
that the Scriptures might be fulfilled, and the will of his 
Father be done. Jesus Christ settled the basis of morals ; 
and neither Socrates nor Seneca preached Jesus Christ. 
He presents the Divine Law as the only standard by which 
to test the actions of responsible beings. He teaches, that 
the character of the life is determined by the state of the 
heart ; and that, therefore, to do right at all, a man must love 
to do right ; and that, where love is wanting, no virtue is in 
the action. In the Christian scheme, the love of holiness is 
the groundwork of morality. It was God's design in Christ, 
to restore this lost idea, and that with the authority, so to 
speak, of a living representative of it. It may reasonably 
be doubted, whether the moral sense, corrupted eis it had 
become, would have been able to appreciate this idea, had 
it not been exhibited so clearly and attractively by the Re- 
deemer. And this doubt is confirmed when we consider, 
that, even now, whenever we lose sight of the personal 
excellence and dignity of Christ as an atoning sacrifice, our 
notions of moral science become debased and impure. This 
is not a theological dogma, merely. It is a historical fact. 
And we do well to take heed to it. 
It is with earnestness, then, but with caution, that the 
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student should evoke the shades of the departed. With the 
Bible in his hand, like the talismanic signet of Solomon in 
oriental romance, both good and evil genii will do him 
reverence and wait his bidding. Never, perhaps, was the 
power of regenerated, sanctified mind more evident, than 
during the period so often termed the Augustan age of 
English literature. The men whose talents, and learning, 
and piety made that age so famous, lighted up the dark 
caverns of ancient lore with torches kindled at the altar of 
God ; and the magnificent stalactites glowed in that strange 
illumination, like pillars of many-colored flame, reflecting 
and enhancing a splendor which was not their own. But 
there would have been no safety then, there is no safety 
now, in venturing upon such researches without the Book 
which is as a lamp to the feet. We may not trust our 
sensibility to the right, when we forsake the Gospel and 
venture into regions of fog and thick gloom. Of what use 
is conscience, without revelation? Of what use is the com- 
pass, when the light in the binnacle is put out? 

Another danger of the scholar arises from the prevalent 
confusion of ideas. There is a remarkable tendency at 
present, among many able and ingenious men, to invert the 
true order of things. They put the abstract for the concrete. 
They live in an ideal, not in the real, actual world. Their 
minds are galleries of paintings and statuary, designed and 
executed with exquisite taste, fac similes of nature, and, 
indeed, sometimes " more like than the original ; " but still, 
not nature herself, in her shades as well as her lights, in her 
ugliness as well as her beauty. They write books which 
we read with interest, rising frequently to delight, but not 
with satisfaction. We respect them for their talents, we 
esteem them for their many excellent qualities, but we are 
afraid of them. We cannot rely on them. It is uncertain 
where they will be, or what they will believe, next. They 
are always devising schemes, while, if they are honest in so 
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doing, the result generally shows that their honesty is, by no 
means, the beat policy. 

It is evident that our literature, even much of it that can 
scarcely be called ephemeral, partakes of this uncertain, 
ideal character. The volumes that multiply upon us, display 
what the critics call a thoughtful, serious, earnest cast, but 
not the marks of solid, palJenl, logical thinking. There are 
qualifying terms enough in them, but a woful lack of what 
is to be qualified. The definite article no longer belongs to 
nouns, but to adjectives. Every thing that can be is spirit- 
ualized, etherialized ; and while it has, of course, a moral 
and religious bearing, it is, of course, inconclusive. We 
could not spiritualize the Novum Organon, or Edwards on 
the Will, or the Mecanique Celeste. We have aeslhelical 
treatises on religion, and religious treatises on ajsihetics ; and 
the one would be about as satisfactory to such a mind and 
heart as were Paul's, as the other. We are told what is the 
moral in hfe ; but it is any thing rather than what it is in the 
Bible, or even in the Assembly's Catechism. We have 
biographies of men and women whose characters doubtless 
were very intellectual, and symmetrical, and amiable ; who 
had loving hearts themselves and who inspired interest and 
love wherever they were known ; but who were not Chris- 
tians, converted men and women ; and yet they are held up 
to us as exemplars of goodness, models of virtue. No 
discrimination is made between them and the "elect of 
God," chosen to confound the honorable among men ; or 
else, it is made rather in their favor. Dante and Luther are 
heroes alike. All the fashionable epithets of admiration are 
bestowed on Jean Paul Richler, while Henry Martyn is 
remembered only as a benevolent enthusiast We are ia- 
Btrueled to receive the idea of a perfection accommodated to 
our degraded state and corrupted nature ; one which consists 
with an occasional gratification of our evil propensities, with 
some yielding to misdirected public sentiment. We have r 
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Christianity wbose Grod is not sovereign, whose Christ is 
not God, whose Holy Ghost is but an impersonal, ill-defined 
influence, and whose followers are just men that need no 
repentance. We have ethical theories, which ought to make 
ashamed those who have heard the doctrines of the Cross 
preached, with the confirmatory evidence of multitudes who 
sealed their testimony with their blood. Every now and 
then a vision is unfolded of communities and associations, 
whence all the evils of existing social institutions vnll be 
extirpated, and where good order, plenty, and content will 
reign. A new prophet has lately arisen, who eclipses St. 
Simon, and Robert Owen, and Frances Wright Darusmont. 
The Phalanx of Charles Fourier will, he says, and many 
foolish people believe him, break through the innumerable 
host of ills that beleaguer human society, and retire into 
everlasting summer-quarters in a stone edifice large enough 
to accommodate one thousand persons, and connected with 
a farm of from one thousand to five thousand acres. It is 
not at all unlikely that some of these dreamers will find 
their way to a stone edifice, but it may be allowable to doubt 
whether the walls around it will enclose just such a farm as 
they had anticipated. 

The secret of these vain and confused speculations is to 
be found in the incompleteness of all conceptions of virtue 
which are simply intellectual, and in the opposition of man- 
kind generally to that virtue which alone receives the sanction 
of an enlightened conscience. Here is the reason why every 
scheme for ameliorating the social condition of men, in 
which the agency of the Divine Spirit is left out, has failed, 
and will fail. Here is the cause of our soulless ethics, our 
unchristianized Christianity. Men have brought law aad 
gospel down to their own level. Here is the reason why we 
have exalted as demi-gods many who shall not stand in the 
judgment, and have looked with scorn upon many who shall 
shine as stars and as the brightness of the firmament forever. 
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Here is the cause of the indefiniteness and unsatisfactoriness 
in so many of our literary .works, both of great and small 
pretensions. These truths are not recognized in them. Their 
authors either do not believe or are afraid to express them. 
The facts which are written more legibly than any others in 

• 

the annals of time, to which an individual exception has 
never been known, save that one in Bethlehem of Judea, 
which are the cardinal facts in true religion and sound phi- 
losophy; these facts are neglected, or distorted, or denied. 
And it is not strange that theologies, ethics, politics, all are, 
in consequence, unsettled and incomplete. But it is strange 
that there should be omission of so important and evident 
truths. It is astonishing that, in face of reason and experi- 
ence, in spite of conscience and the Bible, holiness, which is 
of grace, and whose reward is in heaven, should be obliged 
to give place as the principle of virtue, to selfishness, which 
is by nature, and whose reward is on earth. If neglect and 
contempt, if slander and derision, if exposure to ignominy, 
cruelty, and death ; if these are the rewards of virtue, if these 
are the constituents of happiness, then virtue has been re- 
warded, then virtuous men have been happy. But if the 
detection and disproval of error, the confusion of evil-doers, 
and a universal acknowledgment of the power and excel- 
lence of Christian principle ; if these are the appropriate 
rewards of virtue, then the romantic speculations which have 
been put forth in regard to it are all illusory. A cloud of 
witnesses, indeed, do we have to the truth and glory of Chris- 
tianity ; to the sustaining, animating power of that virtue 
which shines in the beauty of holiness ; but their testimony 
was spoken to the still air of the echoless deserts, whither they 
fled for a refuge from the wrath of man ; it was flung out 
upon the blasts of the mountains whose rocky fastnesses no 
persecuting foe could scale; it was inscribed upon cold, 
damp dungeon walls; it was given calmly and faithfully 
when the stretching rack made nerve and muscle quiver in 
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their agony ; it was declared with the last breath that passed 
from the tortured frame ; it was left on record, written in let- 
ters of crimson hue, for their children and their children's 
children. There it stands, and there it will stand, till Jehovah 
of Sabaoth shall avenge his saints, and confound whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie. 

We may now turn to contemplate the scholar as he pur- 
sues his way amid these heterogeneous and conflicting 
elements. His feelings are ardent, his aims elevated. He is 
full of hope, and zeal, and courage. His impulses are be- 
nevolent, his predilections on the side of truth. But soon 
he is assailed with subtle disquisitions upon the distinction 
between reason and understanding ; upon the authority of the 
former, and the office-work of the latter ; upon the subjective 
and objective relations of truth, and a thousand similar topics.' 
His fancy is tickled with finely spun theories about the en- 
lightening power of Christianity, the progress of civilization, 
and the capacity, the enterprises, the destiny of man. He 
hears about the dignity and perfectibiUty of human nature ; 
the something holy and beautiful in every man, which needs 
but peculiar circumstances to call it forth ; the free and gen- 
erous sensibilities which must not be checked by hard and 
crabbed Calvinism ; the self-determining will, that has eman- 
cipated itself from the fetters of the Northampton divine, 
and never chooses the greatest apparent good unless it has a 
mind to. Not a word is said about infidelity, except by some 
ancient minister, who forgets that the world is older than it 
was when he was young. Infidelity is obsolete and unfash- 
ionable. Every body believes in a God, and some few 
believe in the God. Every body acknowledges the Bible to 
be the Word of God, and many think that the Bible is under 
great obligations for the acknowledgment. Occasionally, a 
shout is heard, as if a prize had been found. Some seeker 
for truth has dug a well deep in the earth, piercing through 
the rubbish of ages, gathering fossil opinions from all the 
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strata that have been pUed on each other in the course of 
time, and now he cries out, Emreka, Eureka. What shall the 
cajoled, astonished, mystified scholar do ? Whom shall he 
believe ? Shall he believe any body ? Is any thing true ? 
Is the Bible true? He is afloat in a sea of conjectures. 
Above him, are the clouds. Around him, every where, are 
the tossing waves. AU events of history and of the passing 
hour, are jumbled before him in a|i apparently inextricable 
maze. He becomes disheartened. He has preached what 
Carlyle, in his very ingenious but visionary work, " The 
Sartor Resartus," calls the " Centre of Indifference." 

Many individuals, doubtless, have stopped here. Not hav- 
ing that faith which would separate the fact from the sem- 
blance of it ; which would show them, beneath the frothing 
€uid eddying waters at the surface of human affairs, the deep 
under-current of the Divine purpose, moving steadily toward 
its fulfilment, they sit down determined to take the world as 
it is, with no effort to rise above it, or to make it better. 
They study, for it is the habit of their minds, They investi- 
gate, for it is the law of theii constitution. They see, and 
hear, and talk ; for they have eyes, and ears, and tongues. 
They love their homes, and would fight for their country. 
But as for putting on the panoply of God, and doing battle 
against error, and immorality, and wide-spread but varnished 
corruption ; as for resisting adverse public opinion with 
weapons which, in the hands of one valiant for truth, can 
never fail, but which, like the arms of the old Norse king, 
can be wielded only by a warrior of dauntless breast ; as for 
advocating Christianity, the plain, simple Gospel of Christ, 
and being willing, yea glad, to die, not only in its defence, 
but to accelerate its triumph ; this is what they never dream 
of. They are respectable men, worthy citizens, and per- 
haps professors of religion. They die, and are buried and 
forgotten. 

Others there are, whose soaring genius cannot be tied 
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down, but whose principles are not sufficiently established to 
secure them against delusion. They become founders of 
schools, leaders of a sect, champions of a party. They blow 
their trumpets at the corners of the streets, and gather 
around them no rude and ignorant crowd, but the wise, the 
witty, and the polite. By high-sounding phrases, by words 
without meaning, and theories without application ; by put- 
ting their own glosses and interpretations upon the Bible, 
and rejecting what they cannot understand, or will not be- 
lieve ; by applying the language of experimental religion to 
the expression of mere sentimentalism ; — in these ways they 
delude themselves, and lead multitudes astray with them. 
And no state is more pitiable than theirs. Their early aspi- 
rations were worthy of their abilities ; but pride started back 
from the humbling assertions of God's word, and sense could 
not see how the Gospel, in its unpretending simplicity, and 
its rigid morality, could prevail over the might of human 
wisdom and the strength of human passions. So they gave 
up that which only could have enabled them to discern be- 
tween falsehood and truth, and clutched at shadows which 
they could not grasp, and hunted after phantoms which they 
could never overtake. Their intellectual powers and their re- 
ligious instincts passed under the control of imagination, and 
the vagaries they enacted would have provoked laughter, 
were it possible to smile while gazing upon the wreck of an 
immortal soul. 

It not unfrequently happens, that a man of a yet higher 
order of intellect, becomes a victim to this very confusion of 
ideas, which he has sometimes ridiculed and sometimes de- 
plored, and from which he has thought himself secure. He 
is a man " too proud to be vain." He confides rather in his 
own perceptions of truth than in the affirmation of experi- 
ence or revelation, and seeks for knowledge, and proclaims 
his consecutive discoveries, with apparent contempt for the 
opinions either of his predecessors or contemporaries. His 
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peculiar temperament excites little sympathy, and provokes 
much opposition. Even those who would fain turn his 
prowess to their own profit, stand in awe of the iron mace. 
He knows this, and is thus stimulated to make more daring 
efforts, and, perhaps, to affect a degree of indifference which 
he does not feel. He is at war both mth aristocratic as- 
sumptions and democratic tendencies. He joins issue both 
with theoretical and practical reformers ; with the former 
because they are not practical enough, and with the latter 
because they are not theoretical enough. He is dissatisfied 
with all existing institutions, alike civil and ecclesiastical, and 
endeavors to find or invent a system which will combine his 
ideas of both. But such a system he never discovers ; for 
his ideal of excellence, though wonderfully attractive and 
even sublime, as he expounds it, is impracticable. It is the 
ideal, not of prophecy, but imagination ; the ideal of society 
reformed, instructed, rightly graduated and balanced, but not 
of society purged, renovated, and sanctified. He has con- 
founded the two ; mingling his own necessarily inadequate 
conceptions of what ought to be, with the inspired declarations 
of what will be. How much soever of beauty and verisimil- 
itude his speculations may contain, they are, in conse- 
quence, imperfect. Were they to be realized, he would be 
the first one to declaim against them. Their correctness 
would be disproved by a practical reductio ad absurdum. 
The refined and spiritual ideas, which had filled his mind 
with delight, would be, in their exhibition, nothing but un- 
meaning rituals, or ceremonies, or images. But he is blind 
to this fact, though so abundantly confirmed in all history. 
Even the wise men of the East and the West, who were 
aided only by a traditionary revelation, had many noble con- 
ceptions ; but into what a mythology did they erect them. 
The wise men of later days, of a Christian dispensation, 
have had nobler conceptions ; but how unworthy has been 
their expression. The monachism which prevailed during 
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the period immediately following the Christian era, and all 
the appanage of Catholicism in succeeding years ; in still 
later times, scholastic philosophy and scholastic divinity, sel- 
fishness in morals, utilitarianism in science, the opposing no- 
tions of despotism and democracy in state and in church — 
all this shows how that spiritualism which is not subordinate 
to the teachings of the Holy Spirit, and accordant with them, 
degenerates into mere formalism ; into something that ap- 
peals to a sensuous understanding and a perverse imagina* 
tion, but not to an elevated and purified reason, and a deli- 
cate moral sense. 

We need no further illustration of the particular danger 
which we have been considering ; the danger of debasing 
standard truths with sordid alloys, of confounding things 
that are essentially distinct, and of distinguishing between 
things that are generically if not specifically, in tendency if 
not in operation, the same. It is very likely that the scholar 
will find himself opposed to the prevailing habits and belief 
of mankind. It is very likely that he will be led to conclu- 
sions which few will admit, and still fewer appreciate. He 
may be derided as a visionary and an enthusiast. But while 
he holds fast to the truth which God sanctions, and does not 
assume to be wise above what is written, he is safe, let him 
go as far as he will. It is in forsaking this standard that 
his error consists ; it is in the temptation to forsake it, that 
the danger lies. The temptation is sore. It is diflScult 
to refrain from speculating when speculation is univer- 
sal; to maintain a cool, unfettered, unbiased judgment in 
the midst of conflicting sentiments and interests ; and, above 
all, to wait humbly, patiently, and trustingly, till light shall 
pierce the darkness. It is difficult, especially for reflecting and 
inquisitive minds, to aUow that there are relations of truth as 
yet indiscernible, and that can never be discerned by the un- 
aided eye. It is difficult to abandon a cherished ideal, 
though it is impracticable, for one which is but dimly shad- 
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owed forth in history and in prophecy', thongh it is attain- 
able. But it is not impossible. Only let the various powers 
of the mind be justly balanced and controlled by holy affec- 
tions, and all difficulty will be overcome, all danger avoided, 
and the long-sought treasure won. 

The scholar has chosen his path, directed by the strong 
impulses of his own nature, and in obedience to the coun- 
sels of Him who stamps upon some minds more deeply than 
upon others the impress of His high designs. It is a path 
which few have trodden with unwavering, unvarying step, 
to the end. Out of the multitudes who have entered upon 
the race, they only have reached the goal, who, while fit to 
be masters in the schools of men, were content to be learners 
in the school of Christ ; and who possessed that faith which 
was, in the midst of discouragements, the substance of things 
hoped for, and, in the whirl of cloudy speculations, the evi- 
dence of things not seen. It may be thought, even by some 
who reverence Christianity, improper to insist so strongly in 
this connection upon its distinctive theological features. But 
what is the man, of however splendid intellect and attain- 
ments, who disregards Christianity, but an infidel? And 
what is Christianity without its distinctive features, its fun- 
damental doctrines and personal application, but an image, 
accommodated to individual tastes and prejudices, a mere 
idolum specus ? Who will be the better for the Gospel, 
who will not be the worse for it, that does not admit its par- 
amount authority over our reason, and its absolute claim 
upon our faith ? Can any thing be found which will effect- 
ually protect the scholar from impending danger, and secure 
him from liability to fatal error, but a cordial reception of the 
leading principles of revelation ? Where else is the safety 
of any man in these days of incessant, energetic activity, 
when the earth is heaving with the birth-throes of mighty 
events, while the shadows of the coming future gather 
around us, and already, the deep, broad stream of Time meets 
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and conflicts with the flowing tide- wave of eternity? It will 
never do for us to debase elementary truths by a vague gen- 
eralization of them. It is not the sky that shines over us, 
but the sun. If we would be scholars, and accompliBb a 
destiny worthy of scholars, we must believe, not in Cbrish 
tianity, but in Christ. We must trust, not in abstractions 
and nonentities, but in that incarnate Word who is himself 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

Then we shall maintain an independence untrammelled 
by passion or by party. We shall secure the harmonious 
development of all our powers, intellectual and moraL We 
shall return from classical researches with learning increased^ 
with fancy enlivened, with taste refined, with an improved 
diction, and with moral sentiments clear and unperverted. 
We shall be possessed of a reagent which will always pre- 
cipitate truth, however intimately it may have been blended 
with falsehood, so that we can mistake only through criminal v 
neglect. And we shall go forth from the halls of science 
where our youth was nourished with healthy instruction, to . 
bless the world. Our lot may be cast among institutions 
radically distinct from those to which we have been accus- 
tomed, where we shall need vigorous resolves and well- 
grounded hopes to sustain us. It may be that we shall joui^ 
ney through life among strangers, and find a grave in a 
strange land ; or we may be so happy as to abide still in this 
land of hills and valleys that drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven ; where our characters and our services will be justly 
appreciated ; where friendly hands will compose our limbs 
and lay us to rest in the sepulchres of our fathers ; our own, 
dear, native New England ; but, so long as we remain true 
to our purpose and faithful to our God, wherever life passes, 
^ whenever it ends, cmr record is on high. And this is all we 
ask. 
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